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THE SAAR VOTES FOR RETURN TO GERMANY 





HE results of the plebiscite held on Sunday, 

January 13, make it a foregone conclusion 
that the League of Nations will decide to return 
the Saar to Germany. Out of a total of 525,756 
valid votes no less than 477,119 were cast in favor 
of the Reich, and only 46,513 expressed a prefer- 
ence for continuation of the League régime, 2,124 
people voting for annexation to France. The per- 
centage for Germany was almost equally over- 
whelming in every district. In the city of Saar- 
briicken the proportion was over seven to one; 
in Vélklingen, seat of the Réchling Steel Works, 
it attained ten to one, and even in the Communist 
stronghold of Neunkirchen only 20 per cent of 
the electorate opposed incorporation in the Third 
Reich. With large German majorities in every 
one of the eighty-three voting divisions any parti- 
tion of the territory is definitely precluded. 

The voting itself proceeded in orderly fashion. 
The last two weeks before the plebiscite witnessed 
only sporadic cases of violence, which were not 
unnatural in view of the great tension prevailing 
in the region. The presence of an international 
army of 3,300 men apparently served as a warn- 
ing to extremists on both sides. The plebiscite 
was conducted under conditions guaranteeing 
complete secrecy and integrity of the vote. The 
electoral lists were checked and re-checked by 
officials of the Plebiscite Commission, and oppor- 
tunity was afforded the population to appeal from 
their decisions to the plebiscite courts composed 
of neutral judges. To guard against fraud each 
voter was required to produce a registration cer- 
tificate, together with a police identity card or 
passport, before being permitted to cast his ballot. 
The voting in the 860 precincts was conducted un- 
der the supervision of neutral chairmen drawn 
mainly from Switzerland, the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg, and assisted by representatives from 
the German Front and status quo groups. Elabor- 
ate precautions were taken to assure unmolested 


transportation of the ballot boxes to Saarbriicken, 
where the votes were counted by neutral officials. 
Although the various forms of pressure and in- 
timidation exercised by the German Front un- 
doubtedly handicapped the anti-Nazi campaign, 
it can hardly be denied that reunion with the 
fatherland is the freely expressed will of a ma- 
jority of Saarlanders. 

The League Council is expected to delay no 
more than a week before taking its formal de- 
cision returning the Saar to Germany. A transi- 
tional period of one month preceding the actual 
transfer of the region will probably be fixed. Re- 
union with the Reich has been greatly facilitated 
by the agreement of December 5, 1934, in which 
Germany undertook to pay the French govern- 
ment the sum of 900,000,000 francs for the Saar 
coal mines and regulated with France a few other 
financial questions. The most important problem 
still requiring Franco-German adjustment is some 
sort of commercial arrangement preserving, at 
least for a time, the close economic ties between 
France and the Saar which have developed since 
January 1925, when the region was incorporated 
in the French customs union. It is doubtful 
whether additional measures will be taken for 
protection of the Saar minority, especially since 
the Council Committee declared in its report of 
December 5 that the Treaty of Versailles con- 
tained no authority for the imposition of such ob- 
ligations on Germany. The Reich has promised, 
however, not to apply its Aryan legislation for 
one year and to subject the inhabitants of the 
Saar to no reprisals or discrimination for their 
opinions in connection with the plebiscite. This 
pledge does not extend to the few thousand refu- 
gees from Germany, who are already preparing to 
leave their temporary homes in the territory. 

While the return of the Saar to Germany repre- 
sents a personal tragedy for thousands of anti- 
Nazis, it constitutes the best solution from the 
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point of view of European peace. To the League 
of Nations it brings relief from a task of adminis- 
tration in which, despite all efforts to be neutral, 
it has been regarded by Germans as the police 
agent of Versailles. For France and Germany it 
means the removal of an obstacle to closer col- 
laboration. The outlook for Franco-German un- 
derstanding appears more favorable today than at 
any time in the last few years. Chancellor Hit- 
ler’s professions of peace will now be put to a 
test by his attitude toward the Eastern Locarno 
pact and the Franco-Italian agreement guarantee- 
ing the integrity of Austria; while France’s de- 
sire for an understanding with Germany will be 
measured by its readiness to accept some form of 
German rearmament within the scope of a general 
disarmament convention. If agreement is reached 
on these issues, the way would probably be paved 
for Germany’s return to Geneva. 


JOHN C. DEWILDE 
Break with Mexico Demanded 


Following recent clashes in the Mexican conflict 
between Church and State, suspension of trade re- 
lations with Mexico was demanded in _ reso- 
lutions presented to the Senate on January 11 by 
Senator Wagner of New York. A few days be- 
fore, the House of Representatives received a bill 
calling for a break in diplomatic relations and the 
recall of Ambassador Josephus Daniels. The con- 
troversy had been reopened by a constitutional 
amendment adopted in October 1934, which pro- 
vided for compulsory “socialistic” education, re- 
quired that the educational system exclude all re- 
ligious teaching, and forbade the clergy and reli- 
gious groups to intervene in any way in primary, 
secondary and normal school education. 


Roman Catholics viewed this move with alarm, 
in the light both of the government’s previous 
anti-clerical measures and of recent declarations 
by General Calles. The General dominates the 
National Revolutionary party, which through its 
party dictatorship controls the government. On 
June 20 he had declared: “We must enter into 
consciences, and take possession of them, the con- 
science of the children, and the conscience of the 
youth; for the youth and the child must belong 
to the revolution.” 


In opposing anti-clerical legislation, Mexican 
ecclesiastics have carefully refrained from advo- 
cacy of violent resistance. Archbishop Pascual 
Diaz, ranking prelate in Mexico, in instructions 
issued on November 8, advocated opposition by all 
legal means to socialistic education, directed par- 
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ents to withdraw their children from schools giy- 
ing such education and warned teachers and 
school directors of the dangers of heresy and ex. 
communication if they took part in socialistic 
instruction. 

Support has been accorded the Church by par- 
ents’ organizations, which oppose the totalitarian 
tendencies of the government’s program. Of 
greater significance is the fact that the students 
have also protested; demonstrations and student 
strikes have led to the closing of the National Uni- 
versity and other educational centers. Opposition, 
however, has failed to modify the government’s 
course. 

Catholic opinion in Mexico, convinced that 
passive resistance is futile, has placed its hope in 
protests coming from the United States. On No- 
vember 16 the American hierarchy condemned the 
“anti-Christian tyranny” of the Mexican pro- 
gram; and ten days later a group of 500 clergy- 
men—the great majority Protestants and Jews— 


expressed “moral support for those who labor for ~ 


freedom of worship” in Mexico. Catholic news- 
papers, the Knights of Columbus and other Cath- 
olic groups have demanded the boycott of Mexican 
goods. Ambassador Daniels has also been sub- 
ject to attack, because of a friendly reference last 
July to Mexico’s extension of state education—a 
reference which in some quarters was interpreted 
as endorsing the anti-religious program. 
Anti-clericalism, considerably justified in the 
past by the history of Church activities in Mexico, 
has now seriously vitiated its case by the adop- 
tion of a position of extreme Jacobinism. Pro- 
tests from American citizens may be in order, 
despite their dubious efficacy. But the demand 
that moral judgments should govern Washing- 
ton’s recognition policy implies support of a prin- 
ciple which has not only proved unsatisfactory in 
the past, but which, if applied consistently, might 
lead to severance of relations with countries other 


than Mexico. CHARLES A. THOMSON 
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